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Bas-relief scene of an Cqgptin papyrus marsh along the Nile, from the south wall of 
the tomb of Mereruka. The flowers and vertical lines represent the papyrus thicket 
The etymology of the English word “‘paper’’ goes back to the Greek word for papyrus, 
which, in turn, is probably derived (according to H. S. Gehman, The Westminister 
Dictionary of the Bible, s. v.) from an Egyptian word which signifies literally ‘that of 
the Pharaoh; meaning perhaps, the royal plant, or rather referring to the royal manu- 
facture of writing material from the papyrus plant.’’ (Courtesy of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago.) 
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How does an editor know what words to print in an edition of the 
Greek New Testament? In other words, what is the textual foundation o! 
the New Testament? 

Three main sources of information exist for our knowledge of the text 
of the books of the New Testament. They are the Greek manuscripts, the 
early translations into other languages, and the quotations from the New 
Testament made by early ecclesiastical authors. The earliest versions oi 
the New Testament, prepared by missionaries to assist in the propagation 
of the Christian faith among people whose native tongue was Syriac 
Latin, and Coptic, are of exceptionally great value to the textual critic 
of the New Testament. Scarcely less useful are the quotations from the 
New Testament in the commentaries, sermons, and miscellaneous treatises 
written by early Church Fathers for the explanation and defense of 
their faith. Indeed, so extensive are these citations that, if all other 
sources for our knowledge of the text of the New Testament were de 
stroyed, they would be sufficient alone in reconstructing practically the 
entire New Testament. 

Of these three main sources in the transmission of the words of the 
New Testament, the chief is, of course, the mass of Greek manuscripts 
and it is with certain of these that the present article concerns itself 
Before considering in some detail all of the Greek papyri of the New 
Testament published during the past fifteen years, it will be necessary 
to refer to (1) the materials on which they were written, (2) the externa 
forms in which they have been preserved, (3) the scholarly methods of! 
dating and editing such documents, and (4) statistics regarding th« 
classification and number of the Greek sources of the text of the New 


Testament. ‘ 


THE MATERIALS OF ANCIENT BOOKS 


Clay tablets, stone, bone, wood, leather, various metals, potsherd 
(ostraca), papyrus, and parchment (vellum) were all used in antiquity 
to receive writing. Almost all of the Greek sources of the New Testamen 
are made of either papyrus or parchment. 

The manufacture of papyrus was a flourishing business in Egypt. Th: 
papyrus plant grew plentifully in the shallow waters of the Nile at th: 
Delta (see Fig. 1). About twelve or fifteen feet in height, the stem o 
the plant, which was triangular in cross section and as thick as a man’ 
wrist, was cut into sections about a foot long. Each section was spli 
open lengthwise and the pith cut with a sharp instrument into thir 
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strips. A layer of these was laid down on a flat ote. all the thon 
running in the same direction, and on top another layer was laid, with 
the fibers running at right angles to the lower layer. The two layers were 
then fastened together by moisture, glue, and pressure until they formed 
one fabric — a fabric which, though now so brittle that it can easily 
be crumbled into dust, probably had a strength nearly equal to that of 
good paper. 

The manufacture of parchment for writing purposes has an interest- 
ing history. According to Varro, the learned Roman encyclopedist of 
the first century B. C., as reported by Pliny the Elder', it was Eumenes 
of Pergamum, a city in Mysia of Asia Minor, who promoted the manu- 
facture and use of parchment. This ruler, probably Eumenes II, who 
ruled from B. C. 197 to 159, planned to found a library in his city which 
would rival the famous library of Alexandria. This ambition did not 
please his rival, Ptolemy of Egypt (probably Ptolemy Epiphanes, B. C. 
205-182), who clamped an embargo on the export of papyrus sections. 
It was this embargo which forced Eumenes to develop the produc- 
tion of vellum, which from the place of its origin received the Greek 
name pergamene (whence our English word “parchment” is derived). 
Whatever may be thought of the details of this story, the core is doubt- 
less true, namely that a high quality of parchment was developed at 
Pergamum, so much so that the city became famous in the manufacture 
and export of this writing material and gave its name to the product. 

Parchment or vellum — the two words are often used interchange- 
ably, but exact writers restrict the word “vellum” to describe a finer, 
— quality of parchment? — was made from the skins of cattle, 

sheep, goats, and antelopes, and especially from the young of these 
animals. After the hair had been removed by scraping, the skins were 
washed, scraped with punice, and dressed with chalk. Deluxe editions, 
according to St. Jerome, who did not approve of such extravagance’, 
were made of vellum dyed purple and written with gold and silver inks. 
Ordinary editions were written with black or brown ink and had head- 
pieces and initial letters colored with blue or yellow or (most often) red 
ink — whence the word “rubric,” from ruber, the Latin word for “red.” 

Vellum or parchment continued to be generally used until the late 
Middle Ages. At that time the use of paper made of cotton, hemp, and 
flex, having been introduced into Europe from China by Arabian traders, 
became popular and supplanted other writing materials. 


THE FORM OF ANCIENT BOOKS 
The manuscripts of the New Testament have been preserved chiefly 
ir two forms, the roll and the codex (that is, the book form with leaves). 
Tie papyrus roll or scroll was made by gluing together, side vin side, 





'. Pliny, Natural History XI11, 21, (the whole section down to 27 deserves careful readin 
2. W. Lee Ustick, Parchment and ‘Vellum,’ ” The Library, a Quarterly Review of Bibliogra 
_ 4th series, 16 (1936), 3. 

2. See his Preface to Job je ‘his Epistle XXII, 32 (to Eustochium). 
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separate sheets of papyrus and then winding the long strip around a 
stick, thus producing a “volume” (a word derived from the Latin 
volumen, “something rolled up”). The length of such a papyrus roll was 
limited by convenience in handling the roll; the normal Greek literary 
roll seldom exceeded thirty-five feet in length. Thus an author was 
discouraged by factors beyond his control from writing a very long 
book. Each of Luke’s books, the Gospel and the Acts, would have filled 
an ordinary papyrus roll of 31 or 32 feet in length. Doubtless this is one 
of the reasons why Luke - Acts was issued in ewe volumes instead of one 
(Acts 1:1). 

On the roll thus formed the writing was arranged in a series of col- 
umns, each about two or three inches wide. The height of the columns, 
which ran parallel to the stick on which the roll was wound, varied of 
course with the height of the original papyrus sheets. Sometimes, but 
not very often, the roll was written on both sides (see Revelation 5:1); 
this was called an opisthograph. 

The roll was relatively inconvenient to use. The reader had to em- 
ploy both hands, unrolling it with one hand and rolling it up with the 
other as the reading proceeded. Moreover the Christian community 
soon discovered how laborious it was to try to find certain passages in 
their sacred books when written in roll form. Early in the second century 
the codex, or leaf form of a book, began to come into extensive use in 
the Church. This was made by folding one or more sheets of papyrus 
in the middle and sewing them together. Christians found that this form 
had a number of distinct advantages over the roll: (1) it permitted the 
four Gospels or all the Epistles of Paul to be bound into one book, a 
format which was impossible so long as the roll was used; (2) it 
facilitated the consultation of proof texts; (3) it was better adapted to 
receiving writing on both sides of the page, thus keeping the cost of 
production down.4 

In about the fourth century the fashions of book making changed. 
The less fragile vellum came to be substituted for papyrus as the material 
for the best books in codex form. Quite an art and a science of manu- 
facturing books developed. Since the hair side of vellum is darker than 
the flesh side, it was discovered that the most pleasing effect upon the 
reader was secured only when the separate sheets were not indiscrimina- 
tely bound together in quires, but when the hair side of one page faced 
the hair side of the opposite page, and the flesh side faced the flesh side 
wherever the book was opened. In writing on papyrus the scribe was 
accustomed to utilize the horizontal fibers on the recto side of the sheet 
as guide lines for his script. In writing on vellum he would score the 
surface with a blunt pointed instrument, drawing not only horizonta’ 
lines but two or more vertical lines as well for the margins of each columr 
of writing. In many manuscripts these guide lines are still visible, a 





4. C. C. McCown, in his helpful article, ‘“The Earliest Christian Books,” Biblical Archaeologist 
7 (1943), 21, supplies a table of figures showing the relative number of extant codice 
and rolls of Christian and pagan works from the third and fourth centuries. 
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are also the small pin pricks which the scribe made first, thus outlining 
the ruling pattern on the vellum.> Different schools of ‘scribes would em- 
ploy various procedures of ruling and it is occasionally possible for the 
modern scholar to identify the place of origin of a newly discovered 
manuscript by comparing its ruling pattern (as it is called) with those 
in manuscripts whose place of origin is known. 

In times of economic depression when the cost of vellum increased, 
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Fig. 2. A page from codex Ephraemi rescriptus. The uncial text of the Bible was written in 
the fifth century but later was almost totally effaced té provide writing material for 
twelfth century transcription in minuscule script (which is upside down) of some treatises 
ee ie (From Henri Omont, Fac-similes. des plus ancient Manuscripts Grec 
] , Pe USte. 


an older manuscript would be salvaged and used over again. The original 
writing was scraped and washed off, the surface re-smoothed, and the 
new literary material written on the surface. Such a book was called a 
p-limpsest (which means in Greek, “re-scraped”). One of the half dozen 
0» so most important vellum manuscripts of the New Testament is such 
a palimpsest; its name is codex Ephraemi (see Fig. 2). Originally written 
ir the fifth century, this Greek Bible was erased in the twelfth century 
ard many of the sheets rewritten with the text of a Greek translation of 











There is even a science of pin pricks! See E. K. Rand, “Prickings in a Manuscript of 
Orleans’ Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 70, (1939), 
327-341; and L. W. Jones, “ ‘Pin Pricks’ at the Morgan Library,” ibid., 318-326. Rand had 
earlier dealt with various methods of ruling manuscripts in vogue during the Middle Ages, 
“How Many Leaves at a Time?” Palaeographica Latina, 5 (1927), 52-78. 
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thirty- eight treatioes or sermons by a Syrian Chasch Father of the South 
century, St. Ephraem. (This was not the only time when the text o/ 
the Scriptures has been obscured by sermons.) By the application o' 
certain chemical reagents scholars have been able to restore with some 
success the almost obliterated underwriting, although the task of readin 
it is most trying to the eyes. Sometimes palimpsests can be read by 
gait them under infra red rays or with special fluorescen‘ 


ps 
THE DATING AND EDITING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


How does a scholar determine the date when a Greek manuscript‘ 
of the New Testament was written? In some medieval manuscripts the 
scribe would occasionally include certain personal and chronologica 
information which enables the modern editor to reckon the scribe’s date 
But most manuscripts lack such scribal colophons, as they are called 
Scholars are then compelled to judge the age of the document on the 
basis of its style of handwriting and artistic decorations (if the manu 
script has such). 

Until about the ninth century most books were written with large 
letters, quite like our capitals, called uncials. In the course of th 
centuries, however, these uncial letters became thick and clumsy. Then 
in the ninth century, Theodore the Studite, or some of his associates in 
in the monastery of the Studium in Constantinople, popularized a book 
hand of small letters (minuscules is the technical name) as we write, it 
a running or cursive script. Because this script was adopted almost at 
once throughout the Greek world, manuscripts of the New Testament 
fall into two well defined groups, the older being those written witl 
uncial letters and the later with minuscule letters. 

It is possible, however, to date manuscripts within much more 
narrow limits than is afforded by the distinction between large and smal 
letters. Styles in handwriting, like styles in women’s hats, change from 
age to age. Tables of typical letters of the alphabet have been drawn up 
from dated manuscripts of each century a even half century, and by 
comparing the script of an undated document with these it is possible 
to estimate its age with tolerable accuracy. 

In addition to dating a manuscript, the editor of a newly found 
document will describe fully its external appearance and physical dimen- 
sions and condition. Further, he will make its text available to other 
scholars. This is done either by publishing the entire text as it stands or, 
more frequently, by publishing only those words or phrases which differ 
from a generally accepted norm. This process of comparing the text of 
the manuscript word by word and letter by letter with a printed text 
accepted as a standard is called collating the document, and the resulting 
collation supplies material for a critical apparatus of variant readings. 
When it has been observed that a number of manuscripts of the Nev’ 
Testament consistently agree in adding, omitting, or otherwise altering 
various words and phrases, such manuscripts are said to be related 
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to each other in families or types of text. The final task of an editor 
is to seek to detemine to which of the previously isolated families his 
newly discovered document belongs. 


STATISTICS OF GREEK SOURCES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
It is customary to classify the Greek manuscripts of the text of the 
New Testament into several categories partly according to the material 
out of which they are made, partly according to their script, and partly 
according to the use to which they were put. 





F 3. Professor Ernst von Dobschuetz, whose complete reworking of Nestle’s Introduction is 
remarkable for its comprehensive scope and concise treatment (Eberhard Nestle’s Ein- 
fuehrung in das Griechische Neue Testament, 4te Auf!., Goettingen, 1923). Von Dob- 
schuetz suceeded Caspar Rene Gregory in the task of assigning official numbers to newly 
found manuscripts of the New Testament. These were published in Zeitschrift fuer die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 23 (1924), 246-264; 25 (1926), 299-306; 26 (1927), 
96; 27 (1928), 216-222, and 32 (1933), 185-206. (From Erich Stange, Die Religions- 
wissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, 4, Leipzig, 1928, facing p. 31.) 

At first, editors of the New Testament used abbreviations of cum- 
bersome titles to designate Greek manuscripts. Since no one system was 
azreed upon by all editors, it was exceedingly confusing to compare 
the evidence in one critical apparatus with that in another. The first step 

in the direction of standardization of nomenclature was taken by a 

S-viss scholar, J. J. Wettstein, who, in his handsome edition of the Greek 

Testament published in 1751-1752, employed a system of capital letters 


tc designate uncial manuscripts and Arabic numerals to designate 
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wiencule manuscripts. The system now in general use was dbenetiel 
by Caspar Rene Gregory, a native Philadelphian who, after receiving 
his theological training at Princeton, went to Germany where he became 
the world’s foremost authority on New Testament paleography. His task 
of assigning official numbers to newly discovered manuscripts was taken 
over after the first World War, during which he lost his life fighting in 
the German army, by Ernst von Dabschuetz (see Fig. 3), who has 
published various lists of newly assigned numbers in Zeitschrift fuer die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. Since the death of von Dobschuetz in 
1934, his successor, Walther Eltester, has continued to act as a clearing- 
house and to assign numerals to manuscripts, but has not yet published 
any lists. 

The fragments of manuscripts made of papyrus are commonly listed 
separately from those made of vellum or paper. So far, 54 numbers have 
been assigned by Gregory, von Dobschuetz, and Eltester, but actually 
only 51 Greek papyri are known. It is customary to refer to papyri by the 
letter “P” followed by a small superior numeral. In some unaccountable 
way the number P*? was given by von Dobschuetz to a Coptic fragment 
published by Carl Wessely in 1914.6 Likewise P?5, which Grenfell and 
Hunt had published as P. Oxyrhynchus 1353, being made of vellum, was 
erroneously listed among the papyri by von Dobschuetz but later was 
assigned another number by him (0206).’ In its place, according to 
Kenneth W. Clark’s Catalogue,’ von Dobschuetz assigned a papyrus frag- 
ment of the Epistle of James. But in a letter dated Nov. 28, 1946, Sir 
Frederic G. Kenyon kindly passed on to the present writer the dis- 
concerting information which he had just received from Eltester in Berlin 
that this same fragment of James was designated P+. Finally, P>' is still 
vacant. 

The vellum manuscripts are divided into uncials of which 212 have 
been catalogued, ? and minuscules, of which 2429 have been catalogued. 
The uncial manuscripts which have been known for the longest time 
are commonly designated in a critical apparatus by capital letters of the 
Roman and Greek alphabets, and by one Hebrew letter (aleph). Thus, 
the two oldest vellum manuscripts, codex Vaticanus and codex Sinaiticus, 
both of the fourth century, are referred to, respectively, as B and aleph; 
codex Ephraemi is C. For uncial manuscripts discovered since the last 
letter of these alphebets had been assigned, Arabic numerals are used, 
preceded by a zero. The minuscules, since the time of Wettstein, as was 
mentioned above, are referred to by Arabic numbers. 

A subsidiary class of Greek manuscripts, both unicial and minuscule 
(though the latter by far predominate in quantity), is devoted to lect- 
ionaries. These are Church reading books canteining the text of sections 


. Studien zur Puteunspeatie _ ‘Senumante. 15 (1914), 102- 103, no. 233b 
. Zeitschrift fuer die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 32 (1933), 192. 
. A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts in America (Chicago, 1937) 
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. 79. 
Only one of these, however, is entirely complete; it is codex Sinaiticus of the fourth 


century. 
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of t dn Scriptures whieh were appointed to be read on the several days 
of the ecclesiastical and civil year, comprising the synaxarion and the 
menologion (see Fig. 4). Scholars have only recently begun to realize 
the importance of lectionaries in tracing the history “of the text of the 
New Testament during the Middle Ages. Inasmuch as the form of the 
‘itation of the Scriptures in official liturgical books always tends to be 
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Ilumination and text of the opening page of the Gospel lectionary 303, dating from 
the eleventh or twelfth century, now in the Library of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The ornament, typically Constantinopolitan, is delicately colored with red, blue, green, 
yellow, and gold which have lost but little of their original brilliance. The gold title 
reads: “The Sos, | of the Holy and Great Sunday of Easter, from the (Gospel) accord- 
ing to John.’ hen follows the pericope regularly read on this day, John 1: 1-17. 
(A collation, prepared by the present writer, of the text of the Gospel lections for 
each day of the ecclesiastical year, called the synaxarion, is available on micro-film in 
ee of Princeton Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of the University 
° icago 
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conservative and almost archaic, lectionaries are valuable in preserving a 
type of text which is frequently much older than the actual age of the 
manuscript would lead one to suspect.'° Although 1678 lectionaries have 
been catalogued, only a comparatively few have been critically 
studied.'' They are usually referred to by the letter “1” preceding an 
Arabic numeral. 

Short portions of six books of the New Testament have been pre- 
served on ostraca, or broken pieces of pottery used by the poorest people 
as writing material. Those which have been catalogued are twenty-five 
in number and are referred to by the Old English or Gothic letter “O” 
ro by a numeral. Thus, the treasure of which Paul wrote (II Cor. 

7) has been committed, in a quite literal fashion, to “earthen vessels”; 
pad Ia castaway potsherds have been inscribed with the imperishable 
words of the Gospel (see Fig. 5). 

Finally, a curious but quite unimportant source of our knowledge 
of the Greek text of the New Testament is comprehended under a group 
of nine talismans, or good luck charms. These amulets range in date from 
the fourth to the twelfth or thirteenth century and are made of vellum, 
papyrus, clay potsherd, and wood. The superstitious use of talismans, 
so prevalent in the ancient world, was scarcely less popular — if we may 
judge from repeated remonstrance against them by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties — among the faithful than among the pagans.'? Four of those cata- 
logued contain the Lord’s Prayer and the others include scattered verses 
from other parts of the Old and New Testament. They are referred to by 
the letter “T” followed by a numeral. 

In evaluating the significance of these statistics of the amount of 
Greek evidence for the text of the New Testament, attention ought to be 
given, by way of contrast, to the number of manuscripts which preserve 
the text of the ancient classics. The “Bible” of the Greek nation, and for 
which the largest number of manuscripts are available today, was 
Homer's Iliad. The most recent figures for this work are 288 papyri, two 
uncials, and 188 minuscule manuscripts.'? Next in quantity of evidence 
are Plato with 23 manuscripts, Thucydides with 21, Hesiod with 20, and 
so on down to many authors who are represented today by only one 
manuscript. In contrast to these figures, the textual critic of the New 


10. Thus, for example, the Psalter in the Anglican Book of Common Prayer retains a transiatior 
of the Psalms which derives from the Great Bible of 1539, having resisted ail efforts te 
make it conform to the King James Version of 1611 

11. The University of Chicago has been sponsoring the study of this long neglected source 
of information about the text of the New Testament; President E. C. Colwell has projected 
a series of publications under the general title, Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek 
New Testament, to which the most recent contribution was made by the present writer under 
~ title, one ‘Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary 

icago, 4) 

12. Thus, in addition to remonstrances by Eusebius and Augustine, the Synod of Laodicea issued 
a separate canon proscribing the manufacture and use of amulets: “’ . and those who wear 
such we command to be cast out of the Church.” For these and other references, see the 
fever amulet edited by the present writer in Papyri in the eo ee University Collections, 
under the general editorship of A. C. Johnson, 3 (Princeton, 1942), 78-79. 

13. For further details reference may be made to my article, trends. in the Textual Criticism 
pees Wied. a Mahabharata and the New Testament,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 65 
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Testament is embarrassed by the wealth of his mateatel, ‘Pest, 
the work of many a pagan author has been preserved only in manuscripts 
which date from the Middle Ages (sometimes the late Middle Ages), 
far removed from the time at which he lived and wrote. On the con- 
trary, the gap between the composition of the books of the New Testa- 
ment and the earliest extant copies is relatively quite short. Instead of 
the lapse of a millennium or more, as in the case of not a few classical 
authors, we shall see below that only a century and a half separate the 
Apostle Paul’s writing from the earliest copy of his letters extant today. 


© i 
Ps : 7 





Fig. 5. Ostracon from Upper Egypt, inscribed with Luke 22:70 f. Probably written in the 
seventh century by a Christian peasant so poor that he could afford no better writing 
material than broken pottery salvaged from the rubbish heap. Now in the Institut 
francais d’Archeologie orientale, Cairo. ‘From Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient 
€ast, London 1911, facing p. 50.) 


THE CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRI OF THE N. T. 


Undoubtedly the most momentous news of. the discovery of any 
New Testament manuscript, since Tischendorf in the middle of the last 
century came upon part of codex Sinaiticus in a waste-basket in the 
monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, was the preliminary 
arnouncement in The (London) Times, Nov. 19, 1931, pp. 13-14, that 
three of the oldest codices of the New Testament had been acquired by 
Mr. A .Chester Beatty from a dealer in Egypt. Each of the three docu- 
ments has suffered from the ravages of time, but New Testament scholars 
ar> exceedingly thankful for the portions which remain.'4 

The first, to which von Dobschuetz assigned the number P*°, com- 
pr'ses portions of 30 leaves of a papyrus book, which originally contained 
a‘: four Gospels and Acts, measuring about 10 by 8 inches. Matthew and 





14. These were edited by Sir a* G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Descriptions 
and Texts (London, 1933-1937 
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John are the least well “aang each being represented by only two 
fragmentary leaves. Six leaves of Mark, seven of Luke, and 13 of Acts 
remain of these books. A part of this codex (fragments of the second 
leaf of Matthew) was discovered in a collection of papyri at Vienna.'° 

The second, designated P'®, comprises 86 leaves (all slightly mu- 
tilated) of a single quire papyrus codex which originally contained on 
104 leaves ten Epistles of Paul in the following order: Romans, Hebrews 
I and II Corinthians, Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, I and 
II Thessalonians. '® Today portions of Romans and I Thessalonians, and 
II Thessalonians in its entirety, are missing. The Pastoral Epistles were 
apparently never included in the codex, for there is not room for ther 
on the leaves missing at the end. (Since it is a single quire codex, the 
number of leaves lacking at the end can, of course, be computed witl 
precision ). 

It will be observed that, in addition to the reversal of the present 
order of Galatians and Ephesians, the Epistle to the Hebrews is among 
the genuine Pauline Epistles,'? which are arranged in a general order o! 
their decreasing lengths. P*° is noteworthy, likewise, in that the doxology 
to Romans (16:25-27), which in the earlier manuscripts stands at the 
end of chapter 16, and in the great mass of the later manuscripts at the 
end of chapter 14, is here placed at the end of chapter 15 (see Fig. 6). 

An instance of a variant reading in this third century codex whicl 
has modified critical opinion as to what Paul actually wrote is found 
in II Cor. 1:17. The Revisers of the American Standard Version were 
undoubtedly influenced by P* at this point and rendered the verse, “Dic 
I make my plans like a worldly man, ready to say Yes and No at once?’ 
Except for three other pieces of pearson | evidence, the whole mass o! 
manuscripts, versions, and Church Fathers read, “Yes, yes and No, no.”! 

The third Chester Beatty Papyrus of the New Testament, designate« 
P47, comprises ten slightly mutilated leaves of a codex of the book o 
Revelation. Of the original book, estimated to have been 32 leaves ii 
length, only the middle portion remains, containing the text of 9:10-17:2. 

As was mentioned above, these papyrus codices of parts of the New 
Testament are of exceptionally great importance, for they antedate the 
oldest vellum codices of the New Testament by about a century. Expert 
paleographers date P45 and P* early in the third century, and 
P47 somewhat later in the third century. Thus, to make it very concrete, 





. Edited by Hans Gerstinger, “Ein Fragment des Chester Beatty-Evangelienkodex in der 
yy pen oe der Nationalbibliothek in Wien,” Aegyptus, rivista italiana di egittelogts 
e di papirologia, 13 (1933), 67-72. 

. Thirty of the 86 leaves of this codex are at the University of Michigan and were edited 
(a A. Sanders, A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Episties of Paul (Ann Arbo’, 


. This papyrus, however, contrary to common opinion, is not alone in placing Hebrews im- 
mediately following Romans; in six minuscule manuscripts and in a Syrian canon Crmpene 
about A. D. 400 it occupies this position (see W. H. P. Hatch. “The Position of Hebrews 
in the Canon of the New Testament,” Harvard Theological Review, 29 (1936), 133-151). 

. Simultaneously with the publication of the Revised Standard Version, a Jesuit scholer- i> 
Madrid, Jose’ M. Bover, came to the same conclusion in his “El ‘SI’ y ef ‘NO’: Un caso 
interesante de critica textual,” Estudios Biblicos, segunda epoca 5 (1946), 96-99. 
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we have today a fairly complete copy of Paul's letters to seven Churches 
written perhaps 140 years after the Apostle’s death. 

The question may be asked, How does the discovery of these three 
manuscripts modify our knowledge of the history of the transmission of 
the New Testament text? It may be said, first of all, that they emphatically 
confirm the general soundness of our text of the Greek Testament. They. 
agree, by and large, with the text which the Church has always regarded 
as canonical. Their importance, moreover, is of the highest in shedding 
more light upon the vexing problems concerning the distribution and 
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Fic. 6. A leaf from the earliest known copy of Paul’s Epistles, the Chester Beatty Biblical 
Papyrus 1] (P 46), dating from the early part of the third century. This leaf contains 
the text of Romans 15:30-33; 16:25-27; 16:1-3, a sequence not found in any other 
witness. (From H. A. Sanders, A Third-Century Papyrus Cotlex of the Epistles of Paul, 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press 1933, facing p. 35.) 


antiquity of certain types of variant readings. The papyri do not support 
wholeheartedly any one of the previously isolated types of families of 
New Testament text. To use the terminology popularized by Westcott 
and Hort, the text of P45 and P%¢ is intermediate between the Neutral and 
Western families of text of the New Testament, standing somewhat closer 
or the whole to the former than to the latter. The most recent textual 
analyses, refining those made by the editor of the papyri, regard P*> as 
be onging to a type of text current in the Fayyum-Gizeh region of Egypt 
an | designate it the “pre-Caesarean” type of text.'? With regard to P*6 





19. See Teofilo Ayuso’s thorough and painstaking study, “Texto cesariense o precesariense?” 
Biblica, 16 (1935), 369-415. For a recent survey of investigation dealing with the Caesarean 
text of the Gospels, reference may be made to my article on this subject, Journal of Bibficel 
Literature, 64 (1945), 457-589. 
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the latest scholarly opinion?° holds that its text is to be classified in the 
sub-group of manuscripts which von Soden designated I?3. The mosi 
exhaustive investigation of the textual affinities of P*’ reveals it to be 
quite closely related to codex Sinaiticus of the fourth century and 
to the ninth or tenth century minuscule 1841, both of which represen 
a type of text current at Alexandria.?' 
FOUR OTHER SMALL FRAGMENTS OF PAPYRI 

In 1933 Yale University purchased a leaf of Egyptian papyrus whicl 
offers more than one intriguing problem. The leaf, which has been as 
signed the Greg.-Dob. number P°°, contains a rather careless transcript o 
two portions of Acts (8:26-32 and 10:26-31), neither of which con 
stitutes a we'l-rounded and complete pericope. Apparently the scribe 
wrote no more than this one sheet, folding it into a booklet of four pages 
What was the purpose for which it was written and why were thes« 
portions of Acts chosen? After considering various possible reasons fo 
the selection of these two Scripture passages — which are parts of th 
narratives of Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch, and Peter and Corneliu ; 
— the editor, Carl H. Kraeling, concludes that perhaps it “was written 
in service of missionary or homiletic purposes or both. It may be the wor! 
of a Christian preacher culling from a New Testament codex — or fo: 
that matter a lectionary — materials for the instruction of his parishioners 
on the character and scope of Christian missions.”2? The editor dates the 
fragment in the middle of the fourth century. 


THE RYLANDS FRAGMENT OF JOHN’S GOSPEL 

From many points of view the small fragment designated by the 
symbol P° is of exceedingly great import. Measuring only 2% by 3% inches 
and containing but a few verses from the Fourth Gospel (18:31-38, 
37-38), it is the oldest fragment of the New Testament which has been 
preserved (see Fig. 7). Although it had been acquired by Professor 
Bernard P. Grenfell as long ago as 1920, it remained unnoticed among 
hundreds of similar shreds of Egyptian papyri until 1934. In that year 
C. H. Roberts, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, while sorting over 
the unpublished papyri in the John Rylands Library of Manchester, 
recognized that this scrap preserved sentences from John’ s Gospel. With- 
out waiting to edit the fragment along with others of a miscellaneous 
nature, he immediately published a booklet setting forth a description cf 
the fragment, its text, and a discussion of its significance.?3 





20. See Jose’ M. Bover, ed, Novi Seteenett Biblia Graeca et Latina, (Madrid, 1943), pp. XLIX. 
21. Jose’ M. Bover, “El codice 1841 (127) es el mejor representante del Apocalipsis’ Estudios 
Eclesiasticos, 18 (1944), 165-185. For a summary and evaluation of the work done ly 
the Hispanic scholars mentioned in the last four footnotes, see my forthcoming article in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, “Recent Spanish Contributions to the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament,” dealing with books and articles published since 1925. 
. “P 50. Two pelections from Acts,” Quantulacumque, Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake... 
(London, 1937), 171 
4 Unpublished Toagmane of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (Manchester, 
1935). After republishing the fragment with minor alterations in the following year in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands ieee. 20 (1936), 45-55, Roberts published it a third time 
in his Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 3 
(Manchester, 1938), 1-3, providing a bibliography of reviews and opinions expressed since 
the first publication of the Papyrus. 
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From the style of the script, Roberts dated the fragment in the first 
half of the second century.?* It is, therefore, older by a century than the 
Chester Beatty papyrus of John and older by two centuries than the 
most ancient vellum codices, Hort’s “heavenly twins”, Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus. 

Although the papyrus is torn vertically so that more than half of the 
column of writing has perished, enough remains to enable scholars to 
restore with practically complete assurance the missing portion of each 
line. By comparing what remains with the printed text of the passage, 
it was soon discovered that each line had an average of twenty-nine or 
thirty letters. 


. The two sides of a fragmentary leaf from a codex of the Gospel according to John, 
written probably between 100 and 150, being the oldest known copy of any book of 
the New Testament. (From C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth 
Gospel, Manchester, 1935, frontispiece.) . 


One of the first questions which is asked when reference is made to 
P°2 is, How does the text of this earliest fragment compare with what 
ecitors have been accustomed to regard as the true text of John? Of 
course the paleographer, unlike the paleontologist who reconstructs a 
prehistoric man from a few molars and a piece of shin bone, cannot 
answer for what he does not have, but as far as these few verses are 
concerned, their text agrees almost exactly with that of printed editions. 
With the exception of several variants which amount to no more than the 





24 Although not quite all scholars are agreed that it can be dated within so narrow a range, 
Kenyon, W. Schubart, H. |. Bell, Deissmann, and W. H. P. Hatch have expressed themselves 
as being in agreement with Robert’s judgement. Indeed, Deissmann believes that it certainly 
was written within the reign of Hadrian (117-138) and may even date from the time of 
Trajan (died 117); see his “Ein Evangelienblatt aus den Tagen Hadrians,” Deutsche alige- 
Oo Zehene, no. 564 (Dec. 3, 1935), English translation in the British Weekly, Dec. 12, 
l ,?P. i 
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difference between “honor” and “honour” or “theatre” and “theater,” th« 
only significent variant which does not appear in any other witness is 
the probable omission in verse 37 of the Greek words meaning “for thi 
cause.” This omission is almost certain, for if the two words involvec 
in this variant had been originally present in the lost portion of the frag 
ment, the number of letters in that line would be thirty-eight, wherea 
without them the number of letters is thirty. The scribal omission (fo 
thus it must be regarded) can be accounted for by supposing that the 
presence of the same two words in the preceding line confused the scrib: 
who, overlooking the second occurrence of the phrase, copied only onc: 
what should have been copied twice (called technically, haplography ) 

Although the extent of the verses preserved is so slight, in one 
respect this tiny scrap of papyrus possesses quite as much evidentia 
value as would the complete codex. As Robinson Crusoe, seeing but 
single footprint in the sand, concluded that another human being, wit! 
two feet, was present on the island with him, so P>? proves the existenc» 
and use of the Fourth Gospel in a little provincial town along the Nil 
far from its traditional place of composition (Ephesus in Asia Minor 
during the first half of the second century. Had this little fragment bee» 
known during the middle of the past century, that school of New Testa- 
ment criticism which was inspired by the brilliant Tuebingen professor 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, could not have dated the composition of the 
Fourth Gospel in about 160. 

In 1934 the University of Michigan acquired two leaves of a Greek 
papyrus from a dealer in Cairo. One leaf contains Matt. 26:29-35, 36-40, 
and the other Acts 9:34-38; 9:40-10:1. The editor, Henry A. Sanders, 
thinks it probable that the two leaves “were once parts of the same 
manuscript, which in that case perhaps contained the four Gospels and 
Acts” (as does P*>).25 The text is without any specially noteworthy 
characteristics, being, in the opinion of the editor, a typical third century 
text of Egypt. The number assigned to it is P>?. 

Finally, to complete this list of all the Greek papyrus fragments of 
the New Testament which have been published since 1933, there is a 
fifth or sixth century leaf from Oxyrhynchus, acquired in 1928 by Mr. 
Robert Garrett, a banker of Baltimore, and containing some verses from 
the Epistle of James (2:16-18, 22-23, on one side, and 2:24-25; 3:2-4, on 
the other). The owner deposited the fragment in the Library of Prince- 
ton University where it was edited in 1936 by Edmund H. Kase, Jr.” 
As was mentioned above, this leaf has had the singular misfortune of 
having been assigned two different numbers, P25 by von Dobschuetz and 
P54 by Eltester. 

Along with this confusion of numbering, the fragment offers an in- 
teresting opportunity for detective work. A Greek numeral on each sice 


25. “A Third Century Papyrus of Matthew and Acts,” Quantulacumque, p. 151. Sanders re-- 
ognizes that the small size of the leaf would require some 250 leaves for the four Gospels 
and 75 for Acts (ibid. p. 153). 

26. Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, 2 (Princeton, 1936), 1-3. 
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of the leaf indicates that it was once pages 29 and 30 of a codex. What 
preceded it? Assuming that this codex contained the Catholic (or Gen- 
eral) Epistles alone, the editor points out that “the fourteen missing 
leaves (pages 1-28) would have provided just enough space (making 
allowance for titles) for the three Johannine Epistles and the opening 
section of James (1:1-2:16),” but that “this space would be insufficient to 
accomodate the two Epistles of Peter in addition to the missing portion 
of James.” In other words, it is likely that this codex presented the Cath- 
olic Epistles in a most unusual sequence, one which is almost never met 
with elsewhere: I, II, III John, and James.?7 

Although the fragment now to be described is made of vellum and 
not papyrus, its intrinsic interest and great importance for one part of 
the textual criticism of the New Testament almost demand that it be 

i 


‘ 


Fig. 8. Exterior view of the Palmyra Gate in the western wall of Dura-Europos, which fell be- 
fore King Shapur | of Persia in 256-257. A vellum fragment of Tatian’s famous Dia- 
tessaron was discovered in the rubble used to reinforce the interior wall less than a 
city block north of the gate. (From Franz Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos (1922- 
1923), Atlas, Paris, 1923, plate xv.) 


included in an enumeration of the recently published papyri of the New 
Testament. Because of the special nature of the text of this fragment, a 
few words must be devoted to setting forth something about the origin 
of an early Christian document whose suspected influence upon the text 
of the Gospels in the course of their transmission has been investigated 
and variously assessed by many textual critics.?8 


27. Kase incorrectly supposes that this sequence is unique; a Sahidic manuscript at Rome 
Propag. Borg. 63) has the same order, and apparently does not contain any of the other 
_ Epistles (C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, 2 (Leipzig, 1902), 

28. \ staggering amount of literature has grown up dealing with problems involving Tatian’‘s 
Jiatessaron; the most complete recent survey is Curt Peters’ 235 page treatment, ‘Das 
Jiatessaron Tatians, seine Ueberlieferung und sein Nachwirken in Morgen - und Abendland 
osie der heutige Stand seiner Erforschung,” Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 123 (Rome, 

). 
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TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 


Every attentive reader of the Gospels has observed that sections in 
each of the Four Gospels resemble more or less closely sections in one cr 
more of the others. Particularly close in phraseology are _— of the 
Synoptic Gospels. In a day when books were not produced so rapid] / 
or so cheaply as today, more than one early Christian scholar must hav > 
lamented the high cost of separate copies of all Four Gospels. Althoug, 
many may have been distressed about this circumstance, the first, so far 
as we know, who did anything about it was a Syrian from Mesopotami: , 
Tatian by name. Deciding to make a harmony of the Four Gospels, h2 
arranged the several sections of each Gospel into a more or less logic: | 
and chronological order, combining phrases preserved by only on 
Evangelist with those preserved by another. By omitting a very fev 
sections (such as the genealogies of Jesus in Matthew and Luke, the 
former of which traces our Lord’s lineage from Abraham downwards an 1 
the latter of which traces it backwards to Adam), Tatian preserved prac- 
tically the entire contents of four separate books woven into one. Scholas 
have debated at great length whether the work was composed first in 
Tatian’s native tongue, Syriac, or in Greek. The name by which it came 
to be known, Diatessaron, involves a Greek phrase meaning “through 
(the) four (Gospels ).” 

Tatian’s work became quite popular. As late as the fifth century 
Theodoret, who became bishop of Cyrrhus or Cyrus on the Euphrates 
in upper Syria in the year 423, found that more than two hundred copies 
of this Harmony were in use within his diocese. Because Tatian had 
become heretical in his later life, and because Bp. Theodoret believed 
that orthodox Christians were in danger of being corrupted by using 
Tatian’s Harmony, he destroyed all of the two hundred copies and put 
in their place the separate Gospels of the four Evangelists.?9 

As a result of Bp. Theodoret’s zeal, and doubtless others like him, 
today the complete Diatessaron exists only in translations of the original. 
One of these is a commentary written by St. Ephraem (who was men- 
tioned earlier in connection with a Greek palimpsest) on the Syriac text 
of Tatian’s work, and in which he quoted extensively from the lost 
Harmony. Unfortunately the Syriac text of St. Ephraem’s commentary 
has also been lost, but in 1836 the Armenians of the Mechitarist monas- 
tery of San Lazzaro at Venice published a copy of an Armenian trans- 
lation of the commentary. This has been made available for the use of 
scholars who are not expert in the Armenian language by a Latin render- J 
ing prepared by J. B. Aucher and edited by George Moesinger in 1876. 
Again, early in the sixth century Bp. Victor of Capua in Italy found an 
anonymous Latin harmony of the Gospels which he thought a descendext 
of that made by Tatian. The Bishop edited it, substituting, however, a 
Latin Vulgate text for that which he found. Bp. Victor’s work is still 





29. Theodoret, Treatise on Heresies, |, 20. 
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extent in codex Fuldensis, written at the monastery of Fulda in 541-546. 
In addition there are an Arabic translation, several medieval Dutch and 
Low German harmonies, and Old English and medieval Italian forms of 
harmonies, all more or less closely related to Tatian’s work. 

In the light of the foregoing it is not surprising that scholarly interest 
was aroused when it was announced in 1933 that a Greek fragment of 
Tatian’s long-lost Diatessaron had been discovered. In an expedition 
conducted under the collaboration of Yale University and the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres on the site of the ancient 
fortress town of Dura-Europos on the lower Euphrates, a tiny scrap of 
the Diatessaron was unearthed (see Fig. 8). Situated on the frontier of 
the Roman Empire, Dura-Europos fell to the Persians under King Shapur 
I in the year 256-257. During the few years prior to that date the Roman 
garrison within the city prepared for a siege by strengthening the city 
walls; they threw up against the inner face of the western city wall a 
huge embankment of earth, ashes, and rubbish. Covered by a layer of 
mud bricks and later by the desert sand which eventually ead over 
the entire city, various documents, most of them merely waste paper, have 
been preserved from the elements during the centuries. One of these is 
a vellum fragment measuring 3% by 4% inches and containing fourteen 
imperfect lines of the Diatessaron in Greek. The date of the roll of the 
Diatessaron from which this shred came must, of course, be prior to 256, 
and it may be assigned with certainty to the first half of the third 
century. 3° 

The text of the fragment contains the narrative of the coming of 
Joseph of Aramathea for the body of Jesus. A literal translation will 
show how words and phrases from all four Gospels are woven together. 
Since the left-hand margin of the vellum has suffered damage, the first 
half dozen or so letters at the beginning of each line are lacking. They 
can be restored, however, with almost perfect confidence. In the follow- 
ing rendering the restorations are enclosed within square brackets and 
the modern Scripture references (which are not, of course, in the frag- 
ment) are enclosed within parentheses. ~ 

“[. ... The mother of the sons of Zebad]ee (Matt. 27:56) and Salo- 
me (Mark 15:40) and the wives [of those who] had followed him from 
[Galile]e to see the crucified (Luke 23:49b-c). And [the da]y was Pre- 
paration; the Sabbath was daw[ning] (Luke 23:54). And when it was 
evening (Matt. 27:57), on the Prep{aration], that is, the day before the 

Sabbath (Mark 15:42), [there came] up a man (Matt. 27:57), be[ing] 
§ anomber of the council (Luke 23:50), from Aramathea (Matt. 27:57), a 
city of Judea (Luke 23:51), by name Jo[seph] (Matt. 27:57), good and 
ti{shteous] (Luke 23:50), being a disciple of Jesus, but se[cret]ly, for 
fear of the [Jew]s (John 19:38). And he (Matt. 27:57) was looking for 
[th] kingdom of God (Luke 23:5lb). This man [had] not [con-] 


30. ne, fragment was edited by Carl H. Kraeling in Studies and Documents, vol. 3 (London, 
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sented to [their] p[urpose] . . (Luke 28: 51a). # 

Evidently Tatian went about composing his Diatessaron with great 
diligence. Probably he worked from four separate manuscripts, one cf 
each of the Gospels, and, as he wove together phrases, now from this 
Gospel and now that, he would cross out these phrases in the four 
manuscripts from which he was copying. Otherwise it is difficult to 
understand how he was able to put together so successfully a cento cf 
very short phrases from four separate documents. 

The most spectacular reading preserved in this fragment is near th: 
beginning. Although it rests partly on a restoration, and although nor: 
of the translations of Tatian which were known hitherto exhibits the reac 
ing, it is probable that Tatian referred to “the wives of those who ha 
followed” Jesus from Galilee. This statement and the information whic! 
it conveys are without parallel in the text of the separate Gospels in any 
manuscript or version. 3! 

Not long after the Dura fragment was discovered another leaf be 
lieved to be from an ancient Greek Harmony was edited.3? It is a page 
from a papyrus codex acquired by Professcr Carl Schmidt in 1937 in 
Egypt and placed by him in the Berliner Staatlichen Museum. It meas- 
ures only 4 inches high and 8% inches wide, and at least one half of the 
page has been lost. The editor dates the fragment at the turn of the 
fifth or sixth centuries. roe. the text is from only one Gospel (it is 
Matt. 18:32-34; 19:1-3, 9-10), the editor was led to suspect that it 
goes back to Tatian ted of the presence of so very many unusual 

variant readings within so few verses, many of which agree with read- 
ings in the Latin, Arabic, and other forms of the Diatessaron.33 


CONCLUSION 

The study of the Greek papyri of the New Testament is part of the 
work of the textual critic. His work is fundamental to every other sp 
or theological inquiry. Before a text can be interpreted, systematized, « 
applied, it must first be made available in as pure a form as can be 
recovered. Moreover, besides being absolutely basic, the work of the 
textual critic is also more permanent than that ‘of many other theological 
scholars. Unaffected by the ebb and flow of philosophical tides and the 
changing winds of doctrines, the painstaking labor of an accurate col- 
lator of Biblical manuscripts remains a lasting contribution to schol: ur 
ship. In this field “the harvest truly is plentious, but the laborers are few 














31 . Another minor difference is the absence of Matthew's esustenaation (27:57) of Joseph 
as “a rich man.” The Arabic and Latin forms of the Diatessaron do not omit this trait. Ha 
they added it to complete the harmony? Or did Tatian have some sort of special antipath 
against wealth? 

32. Otto Stegmueller, “Ein Bruchstueck aus dem griechischen Diatessaron (P. 16,268), Zcit 
schnift fuer die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 37 (1938), 223-229. 

. The veteran polyglot investigator of the Diatessaron, Anton Baumstark, agrees with the 
opinion of Stegmueller; see his “Ein weiteres Bruchstueck griechischen ‘ ‘Diatessaron’ textes,’ 
Oriens Christianus, ||. serie, 14, (1939), 111-115 (he is not yet convinced that Gree 
was the original language of Tatian’s Harmony) . On the other hand, Curt Peters, ‘Ei 
neues Fragment des grischiachen Diatessaron?” Biblica, 21 (1940), 51-55, maintains that, 
although the Berlin fragment may show the influence of the Diatessaron, it is not itself 
a descendant of Tatian’s Harmony; so also in his “Neue Funde und Forschungen ul 
Diatessaron,” ibid., 23 (1942), 68-77. 











